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WE Ake glad to make place in this issue for three principal 
articles. First of these is a second installment of Rev. E. H. 
Byington’s most valuable observations on open-air preaching, 
—this time treating of the methods by which such preaching 
can be made practically successful. Secondly, we publish a 
very carefully revised Register of the living alumni of Hartford 
Seminary, which will be a welcome substitute for the now nearly 
obsolete catalogue published in 1881. Finally, we give a full 
account of the recent anniversary of the Seminary. A variety 
of interesting matter is postponed until our next issue to make 
room for these important contributions. 





THE grotesque curiosity and the wild criticism that have 
been provoked in all parts of the country by the controversy 
aroused by the Inaugural Address of Professor Briggs afford a 
striking illustration of the gullibility of the public and the falli- 
bility of the secular editor about affairs ecclesiastical and relig- 
ious. One would think that Professor Briggs was in the act 
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of pulling down the whole temple of traditional Christianity, 
That the controversy has considerable significance and is likely 
to produce healthful discussions no well-informed person will 
deny. But the way in which it is setting the secular world 
agog, is both laughable and pitiable. Heresy is terrible busi- 
ness, but heresy-hunting and heresy-lauding are both apt to 
be peculiarly despicable varieties of sensationalism. 





Customs and prejudices present curious inconsistencies. 
For instance, how many Protestants who would think it highly 
irreverent not to drop on their knees in private prayer are 
violently averse to kneeling in public worship! How manya 
minister, who would censure a university lecturer on history for 
failing to use such aid as the stereopticon might afford to make 
his instruction vivid and forcible, would hold up his hands in 
horror at the idea of using a stereopticon in a Sunday-school 
service! Happily, these queer prejudices are wearing away, and 
Christian workers are everywhere acknowledging to themselves 
that, within certain obvious limits, “the end,” if it be a spiritual 
end, pursued under spiritual motives, “justifies the means.” 


Ir 1s a noteworthy fact that the old-time custom of making 
up a course of theological study in two or three different semin- 
aries has almost passed away. There is a growing sense that a 
minister’s professional preparation should not be a patchwork of 
ten or a dozen detached courses of lectures, however brilliant, 
but should be an organic and unified whole, progressing sys- 
tematically from subject to subject and aiming at the develop- 
ment in the student of a delicately balanced ability to do original 
work over the whole field of theological thought and effort in 
accordance with a few radical and dominant principles. The 
thing to be desired is surely not so much a note-book accumu- 
lation of the vesu/ts of the individual investigations of many 
prominent professors, but rather a disciplined expertness, on the 
part of the student himself, in the use of the best methods by 
which such investigations are carried on. 
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METHODS IN OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 





My article in the February number of the REcorD, to which 
this paper is supplementary, showed the prominence given to 
open-air preaching in Great Britain, and the various forms in 
which it is used. The following suggestions as to the best 
methods to be employed are not based simply on my own expe- 
rience, but also and mainly on the experience of others, as nar- 
rated in the reports of the Open-Air Mission, which run back 
nearly forty years and include each year records from scores of 
places all over the world. I have gathered much also from 
pamphlets and books, especially, Mr. Kirkham’s ‘“ Open-Air 
Preacher’s Hand-Book,” and Mr. Spurgeon’s lectures to his 
students on this subject ; from my own observation in different 
parts of Great Britain; and from my conversations with many 
successful open-air preachers, 

I offer these suggestions with the full knowledge that in this 
kind of work every man should be a Jaw unto himself and that 
any attempt to follow blindly a set of rules is apt to result in 
dismal failure ; but I am equally certain that much of the disre- 
pute into which open-air preaching has fallen in some commu- 
nities is due to zeal without knowledge, and that many blunders 
and failures would have been prevented by a little wise counsel. 

The manner of conducting open-air services demands care- 
ful consideration because the preacher, having greater freedom, 
is more liable to error than at an indoor gathering where ordi- 
narily little is left to his judgment —the hour, the speaker's 
position, the number and order of the parts, the character of 
each and the length of the entire service, being established 
usually by custom. But in the open air he must decide these 
details each time for himself, according to the ever-varying cir- 
cumstances of the occasion. 

His task, moreover, does not consist simply, as at a church 
service, in impressing the truth on hearers who have assembled 
and who will tarry until the close. He must be able also to. 
gather an audience and keep it. If he fails in these, his entire 
effort is in vain, One Sunday morning in London, I saw a 
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man preaching on the street without a congregation. His 
words may have been winning and his thoughts impressive, 
but he had erred so in the selection of the locality, time, and 
his position that the gathering of an audience was an impossi- 
bility. 

Frequently workers succeed in drawing but fail in keeping 
those who come. Such a misfortune I witnessed in Notting- 
ham, where some young men had collected a company, but un- 
wisely had chosen a location where they were liable to inter- 
ruption. Suddenly the counter-attraction appeared, and soon 
after these young men, deserted by their audience, could be 
seen with their Bibles under their arms disconsolately retiring 
from the field of battle. Had they used better judgment they 
might have continued successfully to the end. 

The open-air preacher must do some things to attract and 
others to keep his hearers. Many lose sight of this in criticiz- 
ing words and acts that have no direct spiritual import, forget- 
ting that these may be a substitute, often a great improvement 
too, for the clanging church bell; or that they may have the 
same function as four walls, a roof, closed doors, and cushioned 
seats, namely, to keep the audience while the truth is being 
presented. As such they should be judged. 

But while these two objects must be sought, it never should 
be forgotten that they are only means to the one great end, 
which is the making of spiritual impressions. This must ever 
be kept in the view of speaker and hearer alike. 

The belief that improprieties will be overlooked in the open 
air is entirely erroneous. Unusual methods are justifiable and 
among them many condemned by ecclesiastical fastidiousness ; 
but improprieties and especially things coarse or irreverent are 
altogether out of place and harmful. Mistakes are likely to 
produce evil consequences, for the audience often contains many 
in whose heart the smoking flax of faith burns so low that a very 
little will quench it; others who are prejudiced against the 
church and are ready to have that prejudice intensified, and 
others glad to find in some mistake material for their irrever- 
ence and justification for their evil ways. Surely of open-air 
preaching also it may be said: “and therefore, is not by any to 
be entered into unadvisedly or lightly, but reverently, dis- 
creetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God.” 
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THE NEED OF PREPARATION. Though in this work much is 
necessarily extemporaneous, careful preparation should not be 
neglected. Let the physical life be developed, for a vigorous 
delivery is most important, and that comes naturally only from 
aman possessed of good health and some physical vitality. 
Though it is not necessary to make Samsons of ourselves, we 
should be able to stand firmly on our feet. A weakling can 
get along by grasping a chair to steady himself, or by resting 
his body on the back of a pew or on a pulpit, but he should not 
try speaking in the open air until he can stand alone and have 
some surplus energy for use in speaking. 

Scholarly and elaborate discourses generally are out of place, 
but thoughtful presentations of truth are necessary for effective 
work. “Anything will do in open-air work” is taken from the 
devil’s Book of Proverbs. The hand-organ style is too com- 
mon. The good man has his “ experience” or “ testimony ” or 
sermonette, and when he is started he grinds it out exactly as 
he has given it scores of times these many years. Men should 
come rather each time under the inspiration of a new truth or 
a clearer perception or deeper realization of one before known. 
The temptation to say the same thing in the same way is espec- 
ially strong because the audiences vary so greatly. But yielding 
is fatal to a man’s best influence. While I have heard some 
speak in such a way that it seemed as though they must have 
run all the way from the fountain of life, the water they gave 
was so fresh and sparkling, what others offered was stale and 
tasteless, and I did not wonder it was refused though offered 
without money and without price. 

Every sentence should contain a message. The sword of 
the Spirit should be flashing constantly. Ina church we have 
aman before us an hour and we may hope, however poor tive 
effort, that something in that time will reach him. But in the 
open air many remain only a moment, and if that moment is 
barren of spiritual results, the opportunity is lost. Therefore 
should the open-air preacher study diligently the Bible, making 
special preparation for each effort and constantly gathering 
material for future use. Also let him study human nature, 
become familiar with history, especially the lives of Wesley, 
Whitefield, and other great open-air preachers, read newspapers, 
gather illustrations, commit to memory apt sayings, become 
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familiar with great truths. Of great value are the conferences 
of open-air preachers. Attend them. If there are none, intro- 
duce them. Even after the most thorough and conscientious 
preparation seldom will a man find himself fully equal to the 
demands and opportunities of this kind of work. 

The spiritual preparation, however, is the most important, 
and again comparing, I say more important than for the con- 
duct of public worship in the house of God. There the con- 
sciousness that we are standing on holy ground, the solemn 
stillness, the influence of sacred associations, the reverent mul- 
titude and the music tend to arouse and intensify spiritual emo- 
tions and exalt the soul. But in the open air the passing of the 
multitude, the noise of the traffic, the covered heads, and the 
innumerable distractions ever present tend to dissipate spiritu- 
ality. The lamp, which in a closed room lights all, without can 
do little more than revea] its own presence. We need more 
of “ that light” to illumine our own souls and to shine forth so 
clear and so strong that those in darkness may be able to see 
the path of life. Spirituality is the open-air preacher’s first and 
greatest need. “This kind can come forth by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting.” Universal and invariable should be the 
habit of gathering for prayer before starting out. 





























RELATION TO LocaL Autuoritigs. If the law does not 
allow open-air services, secure all possible endorsement and 
approach the authorities with a reasonable request, not asking 
everything, but simply permission for certain limited hours, 
places, and persons. If these meetings are conducted properly, 
an extension of the privilege will not be difficult. If the first 
request is refused, repeat at suitable intervals, avoiding a man- 
ner liable to antagonize. Quiet persistence and influence will 
prevail ordinarily. Yield to the police always, making com- 
plaint subsequently at headquarters, if there is just ground. 

When public grounds are refused, private property can often 
be secured, such as vacant lots, lawns, meadows, where the police 
have no restrictive control. In a New England city, under 
such circumstances, an open lot adjacent to the park was rented 
and proved perfectly satisfactory. 


Tue Leaper. Mr. Kirkham says,“ A leader is essential.” 
He should lead to the place, arrange the workers, conduct the 
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opening exercises, call upon the sBeakers, quiet disturbances, 
direct the distribution of tracts, look after enquirers and close 
the meeting. Thus the speakers and singers are relieved from 
distracting responsibilities. Of course the leader cannot do 
all these himself, but he should see that each thing is done by 
some one and properly. A ridiculous performance occurred in 
Victoria Park, London, one Sunday afternoon when several 
speakers stood looking at each other and saying, “ You speak 
next,” “Oh, no, you,” etc. While they were settling it, the 
audience scattered. Let the leader see that the meeting moves 
along without delay, always having a hymn ready in case there 
should be hesitation anywhere. All should place themselves 
under his direction, and should instantly, without protest, 
accede to his wishes. If there is any objection, it should be 
offered afterwards in some less public place. 


Tue Time. Ordinarily go when the people are at leisure. 
On Sunday little can be done before eleven, and during the 
week the noon hour and the evening alone offer profitable 
opportunities, except on holidays and special occasions. Dark- 
ness is a help rather than a hindrance. Often larger audi- 
ences can then be gathered, and some people cannot be reached 
at any other time. A street lamp or torch will supply light 
enough, but even these are not necessary. In every place, an 
hour Sunday morning, another in the evening, and another dur- 
ing the week, are occupied by the regular church services. Do 
not hold open-air gatherings during these hours. Clear sum- 
mer weather is most advantageous. Let us not, however, earn 
the title of fair weather Christians. Spurgeon says: ‘In Scot- 
land, I have heard of sermons amid the sleet, and John Nelson 
writes of speaking to ‘a crowd too large to get into the house, 
though it was dark and snowed,’” and in another place, Mr. 
Spurgeon writes of his own experience in preaching in the rain. 
Mr. Kirkham, referring to the text, “ Hast thou entered into the 
treasures of the snow?” says: “I have frequently preached on 
the snow in a double sense, 7. ¢., standing upon it and talking 
about it.” I find many allusions in the Open-Air Mission 
reports to successful meetings in stormy weather, and of con- 
versions “ when the snow lay on the ground.” <A certain Eng- 
lish evangelist invariably precedes his ‘meetings in winter and 
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summer alike by half an hour or more of open-air work.” In 
New York City, the “ open-air service continued with hardly a 
break during the year” at the Broome Street Tabernacle. Of 
course these are exceptional cases, but they warn against 
being over particular about the weather. In a populous dis- 
trict where many spend all their leisure time on the streets, a 
service preliminary to an indoor meeting is apt to draw more on 
a stormy day than when the weather is fine: People also are 
impressed with an earnestness whose ardor is not quenched by 
a little rain. As one said: “ You're a downright good ’un to 
come after us such a day as this.” “Be instant in season, out 
of season.” 

It is entirely a mistaken idea that the American climate is 
so unfavorable that open-air preaching cannot be sustained 
here successfully. 


THE Location. Go where the people are, and choose a 
place where it is natural and easy for them to come. In every 
locality are places where people will readily congregate and 
where more can be gathered than at any other place, as in 
ponds there are “spots” or “holes” where fish are abundant, 
while a few rods away the line will dangle all day without a 
bite. Observe and experiment until these places are found. 

If in the country, a hillside with the speaker at the foot is 
desirable, allowing the voice to rise to the audience. Vast 
numbers can thus be addressed. In a town choose the village 
green for large gatherings, lawns and piazzas for smaller meet- 
ings. In the courts and alleys of a city, stand near the houses, 
so that people can hear without being seen. An English min- 
ister writes concerning his experience in this kind of work: “I 
have known many persons quietly pass into houses near which 
I have been expected, on purpose to listen to the preaching, 
who would not allow themselves to be seen attending any kind 
of religious services.” If the audience is to be drawn from a 
crowded city street, find a spot, not on the thoroughfare nor in 
the crowd, but very near them — aside street, a vacant lot, an 
open square, a few rods from the throng. In parks and at all 
public gatherings the same rule applies — very near the crowd, 
but not in it; but beware of large open spaces where the com- 
pany will look insignificantly small. Choose a corner or some 
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place where even a few will look like a crowd. The foot of a 
large tree offers an excellent position unless there is a strong 
wind. Such places are very popular with speakers in the parks 
of London. 

Make it comfortable for the audience so that they will stay. 
If the day is hot, try to find a shady place for them ; if there is 
a cold wind, let them stand on the leeward side of a wall or 
building ; if it storms, find for them a shed, railroad arch, or 
some sheltered corner. Never compel them to stand with the 
sun in their eyes. 

A wall behind the speaker-helps the voice, and Mr. Spurgeon 
gives this advice: “ Preach so that the wind carries your voice 
towards the people and does not blow it down your throat, 
or you will have to eat your own words.” Always stand upon 
some elevation —a curbstone, step, box, chair, platform, any- 
thing to raise you above the people. This is very important. 
Otherwise, only a few can hear with comfort, but if the speaker 
stands on an elevation, and the people gather close about him, 
several hundred can come within range of an average voice and 
heartily enjoy the service. Church yards and steps are excel- 
lent if the people will come, because the preaching is linked 
more closely with the church life, and freedom from certain 
kinds of interruptions and independence from municipal author- 
ity are secured. Every evening during several months of the 
year such services are held in front of Newman Hall’s church 
in London. 


GATHERING THE AUDIENCE. Sometimes notices in church 
and newspapers, distribution of hand-bills and personal invita- 
tions are sufficient. Often other means must be tried. If 
alone, take a stand and commence to read the Bible aloud. 
If skillfully done this may secure a nucleus for an audience. 
Mr. Davis of Cardiff says: “I find this brings a crowd together 
better than singing.” Or, commence a conversation with 
some who may be standing about and include in your words 
others as they draw near. A successful Liverpool minister, 
following the example of the churches, rings a bell which 
he carries in his hand, until an audience assembles. Many 
use a banner with the name of their organization upon it, 
or a passage of Scripture, or a picture which can be used in the 
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address ; at night a torch or lantern with lettering on the glass 
answer the same purpose. ‘“ Mr. Edwin Carter of Liverpool has 
drawn crowds by showing dissolving views in the open air.” 
Dr. Samuel Fairbank reports concerning his work in India: 
“ The audiences secured by reading, singing, and preaching in 
the streets are usually small. If such an audience numbers 
fifty the preacher is well pleased. . . . For many years I 
used a magic lantern of the old style and found it a great 
attraction. Practice taught the way to use the pictures instead 
of texts and to preach short sermons on the subjects illustrated 
by the pictures.” » Having secured a better instrument which 
would throw on the screen a picture eight feet in diameter, he 
adds: “I have counted as well as I could in the dark, and have 
found that our audiences usually number 300 or 400. In each 
of two large villages there were six hundred.” Instrumental 
music always attracts; so does a chorus. Children’s choirs 
have proved a success. 

If there are several workers, some invariably should stand 
in front of the speakers to form the front row. Here is a 
work for those who can neither sing nor speak; and a most 
important work it is. People are unwilling to stand close toa 
speaker and directly in front of him, and consequently often 
the audience stand a long way off or on one side, or even 
behind him. One day I drew up to an open-air meeting, and 
suddenly became conscious that I was alone in front, facing a 
preacher, a Bible reader, several musicians, and a large chorus, 
all of whose gospel earnestness seemed to be concentrated on 
me. -I stood it fora moment and then fled ignominiously. I 
can stand preaching to a crowd or listening with others, but to 
have a whole company preaching at me, while England looked 
on, that was too much. However, I did as the rest had done 
before me. I came around in the rear and enjoyed the service ; 
whether the preacher did with all his audience behind his back, 
I do not know. Had a few of his helpers formed a row directly 
in front at the proper distance, all the audience would have 
gathered behind them. 

Having attracted an audience, cease trying to draw and 
concentrate every effort on retaining those who come. Once 
started, the crowd will do the drawing, and the size of the audi- 
ence will depend upon their being interested enough to stay. 
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SincinG. If there is to be singing, a cornet, horn, or some 
other musical instrument is desirable. In Great Britain a 
melodeon on wheels is often taken to the place of meeting. 
Hymn-books may be passed about, but even better are printed 
sheets upon which are hymns and perhaps a few verses of 
Scripture and an invitation to some house of worship. Distrib- 
ute liberally and let them be carried home. In parts of England 
the leader often, instead of reading the entire hymn at once, 
reads each verse separately just before it is sung. Familiar 
hymns should be chosen, not necessarily only the “ lively” tunes, 
but also the grand old hymns familiar from childhood to many, 
and doubly impressive by reason of associations. Mr. Double 
of Hoxton tells of a young man who rushed excitedly from a 
saloon to oppose the preaching, but was silenced by the hymn, 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” saying, “I can’t stand 
that —it was my mother’s.” If the singing is good, let there 
be plenty of it; if not, the less the better: if decidedly weak, 
total abstinence is best. Singing is not essential. If at- 
tempted, however, it should be strong, hearty, and spirited 
from the first. Unless it is, the audience will not join. 

Though not necessary, a large well-trained chorus and a 
good orchestra are greatly to be desired. The Charrington 
Mission of East London send on Sunday afternoon their mili- 
tary brass band of 30 pieces to Victoria Park. In the evening 
these are divided into four companies and occupy as many differ- 
ent stations. Of course large numbers gather about them, as 
they also do in Hyde Park about the large choir under Mr. 
Charles Cook’s leadership. Sometimes quartettes and solos 
are sung effectively, and one worker says that when one of the 
ladies sings a solo “hundreds of people gather round, and thus 
many hear the gospel sung, who would never walk a yard to hear 
the best speaker.” Ordinarily, however, the aim should be to 
inspire others to join in the singing. Let it be remembered 
that singing is not simply to attract. Its spiritual power is 
great. 


PRAYER. Though preparatory prayer never should be 
omitted, prayer in the open air is not always desirable. Buta 
short reverent prayer, very short and very reverent, generally 
should be offered. It bids the people look from the creature to 
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the Creator more emphatically than can anything else. A 
Scripture Reader at the close of a meeting was addressed by a 
man who afterward became an earnest Christian. During the 
singing and speaking he had become very angry and “ picked 
up,” he said, “a large brick from the building close by to throw 
at you; but the prayer you said made me feel so strange that 
I put the brick down, and before I knew what I was about I 
had spoken to you, and am glad I did so.” 

The one offering the prayer should remove or raise his hat, 
and if others do not do that, they should by closed eyes, bowed 
head, hand raised to the face, and perfect silence, indicate their 
reverence. Sometimes an audience will join in the Lord’s 
Prayer. That is well. 


ScripTuRE. Read something short and interesting,—a par- 
able, miracle, incident, message, something complete in itself. 
Avoid argumentative, obscure, or long passages. Do not hesitate 
to read several times, nor on the other hand to omit altogether 
the formal reading of a Bible lesson. Use constantly, however, 
quotations and incidents from the Bible. In a church the 
Scriptures are assumed to be the foundation of the discourse; 
here, it must be shown. Avoid, however, affectation in the use 
of the Bible; it is growing quite common. Large limp-covered, 
broad-margined Oxfords are for study, not display. A small 
book is best. Do not make a show of turning to every passage 
mentioned, and reading it, nor is it necessary to give book, 
chapter, and verse of each quotation. Quote accurately and be 
ready to state where it is found. One man in preaching where 
there were many Romanists could not read the Bible without 
antagonizing his audience; but he could and did repeat to them 
from memory long passages of scripture. In reading, be thor- 
oughly familiar with the passage. Running comments are 
effective if brief, pointed, and pithy. Too often they are mere 
paraphrases, weakening rather than intensifying the truth of 
the words read. Few can do this successfully and none should 
attempt it without careful preparation. 


Notices AND CoLLectTion. If the service is preliminary to 
an indoor gathering, or if there are to be other open-air meet- 
ings, notice to that effect should be given clearly and with a 
warm invitation. If it is not declared by a banner or printed 
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slip, announce invariably a place where the workers can be 
found subsequently, in case any are awakened and desire more 
light. 

One summer, my church, the Eastern Avenue of Springfield, 
transferred the evening service out-doors and followed the regular 
form including the collection. No harm came from it. But 
where the audience consists of strangers ordinarily it is not a 
profitable undertaking, as we are apt to receive little and to 
lose our audience, for at the announcement their hands go into 
their pockets and they saunter innocently down the street. 


Tue AppReEss. Have a text always. It need not be called 
such. It need not come at the beginning, but let the whole 
address concentrate itself on some short, striking passage of 
Scripture. Repeat the text frequently. Let anecdotes, expe- 
riences, arguments, appeals rain down like sledge-hammer 
blows, driving this wedge of God’s truth into hard hearts. 
Avoid texts needing explanations and limitations, because the 
audiences change constantly and late comers will misunder- 
stand the text and its application. 

Have a plan in the discourse, but not so as to make the effect 
of one part dependent on another part being heard. A grand 
climax at the end built on preceding arguments generally is 
not effective. Clinch every nail as it is driven. Follow each 
argument and illustration with a practical applicatioi. or an 
appeal. 

Use liberally quotations and illustrations. Few can hold 
an audience without them. Mr. Spurgeon thus advises his 
students: “Inthe street a man must keep himself alive and 
use many illustrations and anecdotes, and sprinkle a quaint 
remark here and there. To dwell long on a point will never 
do. Reasoning must be brief, clear, and soon done with. The 
discourse must not be labored or .involved, neither must the 
second head depend upon the first, for the audience is a chang- 
ing one and each point must be complete in itself . . . 
Short sentences of words and short passages of thought are 
needed for out-of-doors.” On the other hand, avoid making 
the sermon a series of stories, or simply a personal experience 
or zealous appeal. In everything let there be a truth, a vital 
burning truth,—a truth illustrated if need be, a truth experienced, 
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a truth applied, but always a truth, which should be constantly 
before the speaker’s mind and which the hearers should always 
feel. Mr. Kirkham thus warns against a kindred danger: “I 
have heard street preachers try to catch and keep a street 
audience by a succession of odd and amusing stories, told appar- 
ently for the sake of showing the preacher’s smartness. This 
is a vice to be reprobated.” 

Ordinarily the preaching should be evangelistic, its aim 
conversion. Though the addresses all lead up to “repentance 
towards God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” monot- 
ony is not a necessity. “All roads lead to Rome,” but they 
start from ten thousand different places. Even if all sermons 
should lead to conversion, the good brother need not, as is the 
manner of some, always choose the same starting point and travel 
the same road as though there were none other. Of almost 
equal importance are addresses to backsliders. Open-air work 
has been singularly successful in reaching this class. 

In nothing is the famous orator’s emphasis on the importance 
of “action” more pertinent than in this kind of speech. An 
earnest, impressive manner, and expressive and forceful gest- 
ures are valuable. “In the streets a man must from beginning 
to end be intense,” and another says, “ Life, fire, and energy are 
essential as the powder is essential to carry the shot.” 

A manuscript of course is out of place. Brief notes are 
allowable but undesirable. Memorizing a discourse generally 
neutralizes the magnetism of personal address. Mr. Kirkham 
says, and wisely, “I know of no better plan than to prepare an 
outline; and leave to the Holy Ghost on the one hand, and to 
the occasion on the other to clothe it with suitable words.” All 
the rules concerning the culture of the voice and its use in 
public speech are pertinent. The special dangers in the open 
air are pitching the voice too high and shouting. Almost every 
beginner does this. Accustomed to the resonance within a 
building, the speaker not hearing it in the open air feels as 
though he were making no appreciable sound, even when he 
can really be heard a long distance. Begin in a low, quiet 
conversational tone, and increase the volume gradually, if the 
people by their manner indicate theirinability tohear. Generally, 
however, it is not more sound that is needed but better enun- 
ciation and less rapidity. An astonishingly large number can 
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hear a person with a comparatively weak voice if only he speaks 
distinctly and slowly. In any case it is more profitable for a 
few to hear the gospel explained in a natural voice than for a 
multitude to listen to the frantic screams of an ambitious 
herald. Avoid turning the head too much to either side. Send- 
ing the sound in another direction throws parts of the audience 
out of the range of the voice. 


THE ORDER AND LENGTH. Brevity and variety are the two 
essentials. Several short addresses are better than one, even 
where there is only one speaker. “I find,” says one man, 
“the best way to hold a company for any length of time is to 
give short addresses of five or six minutes duration between 
the verses of some favorite hymn.” Judgment based on expe- 
rience and the circumstances of the occasion alone can deter- 
mine whether the service should last five minutes or five hours 
and what prominence should be given to each part. “ Prove all 
things. Hold fast that which is good.” 


INTERRUPTIONS. These things must be froma child’s merry 
laugh to a brickbat. Sometimes it is wise to continue in spite 
of all interruptions, but ordinarily if circumstances appear 
which are certain to destroy the spiritual influence of the 
gathering, adjourn to another time or place. ‘When men are 
drunk,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “there is no reasoning with them, 
and of furious Irish Papists we may say the same. Little is 
to be done with such unless the crowd around will coéperate, as 
they oftentimes will.” One of England’s oldest and most suc- 
cessful open-air preachers told me he never appealed to the 
police, but always to the crowd, who invariably responded, even 
going so far as to duck the intruder in a neighboring pond. 
“A little mother wit is often the best resource and will work 
wonders with a crowd.” Spurgeon tells how Gideon Ousley, 
when preaching in the open air, transformed an Irish mob into 
an attentive audience. “I want to tell you,” he said, “a story 
about one whom you all respect and love, the Blessed Virgin.” 
“Och,” was the reply, “and what do you know about the Blessed 
Virgin!” “More than you think,” he answered, and proceeded 
to tell of the marriage at Cana until he came to the words, 
“Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” Then he preached 
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his sermon on what Christ tells us to do, taking up the cardinal 
doctrines and enforcing each exhortation by the Virgin’s counsel 
to the servants at Cana. 

Do not enter into discussion with any in the audience. 
Answer questions frankly, and, if discussion seems desirable, 
offer to meet the man at the close of the meeting. Do not be 
diverted from the simple preaching of the gospel. Above all, 
followers of Christ never should lose self-control, nor, however 
great the provocation, indulge in loud, angry, threatening 
language. 


Crosine. If an indoor meeting is to follow, say nothing 
until the end, then give the notice and start instantly before the 
people commence to scatter. Many sing as they go. If the 
company is large enough this is very desirable. If possible the 
workers in starting should go not away from the crowd, but 
through them, thus “ stampeding ” them, as it were. 

If there is no after-meeting, make every effort to discover 
and help any who may have beentouched. Invite the people to 
tarry for personal conversation. Seek out any who seemed 
particularly interested. Distribute tracts and accompany each 
with a Christian greeting. While abstaining from impertinent 
questions, watch for a look, a grasp of the hand, a word indi- 
cating a readiness or desire for further conversation. Here are 
the opportunities of leading men to a decision for Christ. These 
moments after the meeting, these personal conversations are 
by far the most important part of the hour. Very many open- 
air preachers sin terribly in neglecting their opportunity and 
duty at this time. It seemed to me the weakest point in open- 
air work in many places in Great Britain. The moment the 
services close, each one should search for some one needing 
Christian sympathy and help. 


In Conciusion. After all suggestions have been considered, 
remember that a sense of the fitness of things and dependence 
upon the Holy Ghost are the two essentials to success. As the 
Holy Ghost told Paul where to go, what to do, how to speak, 
so must He be our guide and strength, if we would fight a good 
fight. 


Epwin HAttock ByInGrTON. 





















Alumni Hegister. 


Corrected to June 1, 1891. 


[Notr. — The following Register is made up, as far as possible, from data specially secured from the 
ndividuals themselves. In cases where no reply to our inquiry was made, we have supplied the lack from 
the best available source. We regret that the whereabouts and occupation of a few persons cannot at pres- 
ent be ascertained. The year of graduation is given after each name. In the case of those who did not 
graduate, the graduation year of their class is given, enclosed in brackets [ J]. Those who have never 
been ordained to the ministry are marked with a dagger t. Members of present classes in the Seminary 
are not included, except where they have withdrawn without the probability of returning. ] 


NAHABED ABDALIAN 1877 Bardizag, Turkey. 
Pastor, Protestant Church. 
GrorGE D. ADAMS 1880 550 Sawyer St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rector, Grace Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Harry C. ADAMS 1889 Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
Myron W. ADAMS 1884 Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Instructor in Greek. 
JaMEs B. ADKINS [1888] Bloomington, Wis. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
FreD H. ALLEN 1873 Boston, Mass. 
Artist. 
JEROME ALLEN [1854] University of the City of N. Y., Washington Sq., 
Professor of Pedagogy. [New York City. 
Joun B. ALLEN 1843 Brooklyn Village, Ohio. 


Retired from the Ministry. 


AucusTus ALVORD [1865] Monterey, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


FREDERICK ALVORD 1857 South Windsor, Conn. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


HENRY C. ALVORD 1879 South Weymouth, Mass. 


Pastor, Second Congregational Church. 


GrorGe W. ANDREWS 1882 Dalton, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


Tuomas L. ANGELLTt [1866] 226 College St., Lewiston, Me. 
Professor of Modern Languages, Rates College. 


SAMUEL G. AusTIN t [1893] Nashua, N. H. 
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[1857] Darien, Conn, 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


SAMUEL J. AUSTIN 





Ho.ity H. AVERY [1887] Bird City, Kan, 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
EUGENE E. AYRES [1892] Sumter, S. C. 
Pastor, Summerton Baptist Church. 
SAMUEL F. Bacon 1850 Richland, Mich. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 
HEnrY L. BAILEY 1889 Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 
RoBeErRT H. BALL 1889 Fair Haven, Vt. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
CLARENCE H. BARBER 1880 Manchester, Conn. 
Pastor, North Congregational Church. 
LUTHER H. BARBER 1842 Vernon Centre, Conn. 
Pastor, Vernon Congregational Church, 
SAMUEL A. BARRETT 1887 East Hartford, Conn. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 
Joun O. BARROWS [1863] Newington, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
WILLIAM H. BARROws 1862 Anamosa, Iowa. 
Pastor, Cass Congregational Church. 
JouNn Barstow [1887] Glastonbury, Conn. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 
EDWARD N. BARTLETT f [1869] 
LYMAN BARTLETT 1861 . Smyrna, Turkey. 


Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


WILLIAM A. BARTLETT 1885 433 Euclid Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
Pastor, Ridgeland Congregational Church. 


James L, BARTON 1885 Harpoot, Turkey. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


RoBERT J. BARTON [1887] Salisbury, Vt. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


WALTER BARTON 1861 Attleboro’, Mass. 
Pastor, Second Congregational Church. 


G. SUMNER BASKERVILL 1882 Jamestown, No. Dak. 
Principal, Jamestown College. 


AUSTIN B. BASSETT [1887] Ware, Mass. 
Pastor, East Congregational Church; Lecturer on Experiential Theology, H. T. S. 


GEORGE W. BASSETT 1837 State Center, Iowa. 
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CLARK S. BEARDSLEE 1879 37 Niles St., Hartford, Conn. 
Associate Professor of Systematic Theology, H. T. S. 
Tuomas D. BiscorE t [1866] 404 Front St., Marietta, Ohio. 
Professor of Natural Science, Marietta College. 
Horace S. BisHop, D.D. 1855 East Orange, N. J. 
Rector, Christ Protestant Episcopal Church. 
CHARLES H. BISSELL 1861 Morris, II]. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
EpwIn C. BISSELL, D.D. [1859] 1o Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, H. T. S. 
Oscar BISSELL 1853 Westford, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
ARTHUR W. Biair, M.D.t [1876] Newbury, Vt. 
Practicing Physician. 
GrorcE H. BLAKE 1863 Portland, Me. 
Manufacturer. 
J. HENRY BLIss 1869 Franklin, N. H. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
WILLIAM D. P. BLIss 1882 383 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Rector, St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Linden; and Editor. 
JosErH C. BODWELL 1871 Lyndonville, Vt. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
ALBERT BOOTH 1855 North Wilton, Conn. 
Pastor, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Lucius M. Bo_twoop t [1847] 77 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 
Business. 
LEVERETT BRADLEY 1876 1217 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Rector, St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 
DAVID BREED 1852 Willington, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
Henry M. BRIDGMAN [1860] Umzumbe, Natal. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 
Howarp A. BRIDGMAN [1887] Boston, Mass 
Managing Editor of “‘ The Congregationalist.” 
FRANK L. BRISTOL [1875] Uxbridge, Mass. 
Pastor, First Evangelical Congregational Church. 
THERON BROWN [1859] Newtonville, Mats. 
Editorial Staff of ‘‘ The Youth’s Companion.”’ 
CuarRLeEs E. Bruce t 1848 360 Ferry St., Malden, Mass. 
NorMAND H. BuRNHAM [1877] 16 Spalding St., Norwich, Conn. 


Rector, St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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HANForRD M. Burr 1888 Springfield, Mass, 
Pastor, Park Congregational Church. 





Horatio N. Burton, D.D. [1856] 2505 Fremont Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Retired from the Ministry. 

EDWARD P. BUTLER 1873 Sunderland, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

FRANK E. BUTLER 1887 Housatonic, Mass, 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

EpwIin H. BYINGTON [1887] 201 Eastern Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Pastor, Eastern Avenue Cngregational Church. 
Ho.uis A. CAMPBELL 1886 Greenfield, Mass. 
Without charge. 

IsRAEL CARLETON 1863 Utica, Mo. 
Marcus M. CARLETON 1854 Ambala, India. 
Missionary, Presbyterian Board. 

Aucustus S. CARRIER 1884 497 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Professor of Hebrew, McCormick Theological Seminary. 

CLARK CARTER 1867 Box 96, Lawrence, Mass. 
Secretary, City Mission. 

IRA CASE 1851 North Scituate, R. I. 
Retired from the Ministry. 

FRANKLIN M. CHAPIN 1880 Lin-Ching, China. 
Missionary, A. B.C. F. M. 

EDWARD A. CHASE 1883 37 Farnham St., South Lawrence, Mass. 
Pastor, South Congregational Church. 

Henry L. CHASE [1863] 2750 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Without charge. 

HOWARD S. CLAPP [1875] Lime Rock, Conn. 
ABEL S. CLARK t 1870 20 Atwood St., Hartford, Conn. 


Teacher, American Asylum for Deaf Mutes. 


ALBERT W. CLARK 1868 Prague, Austria. 
Missionary, A. B. C.F. M. 


Asa F. CLARK 1840 West Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


DANIEL J. CLARK 1880 East Haven, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


GIDEON C. CLARK 1847 Robbins, Tenn. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


SOLOMON CLARK 1840 Goshen, Mass. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 
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[1839] East Northfield, Mass. 
Retired from the Ministry. 









THEODORE J. CLARK 








1842 807 East Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 
Chaplain and Librarian, City Institutions. 


Jonas B, CLARKE 







































THOMAS G, CLARKE f 1840 Canterbury, Conn. 
Farmer. 


WILLIAM P. CLARKE 1891 Samokove, Bulgaria. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


WILLIS M. CLEAVELAND 1891 Bolton, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


WALLACE I. CoBURN [1885] Ottumwa, Iowa. 
: Pastor, Second Congregational Church. 


GEORGE W. CoONNITT 1853 
PHILIP D. Corey ft 1869 
PEARL S. CossItT [1848] Downer’s Grove, IIl. 


Retired from the Ministry. 


Lynpon S. CRAWFORD 1879 Broosa, Turkey. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


Moss K. Cross [1841] Waterloo, Iowa. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


GEORGE H. CUMMINGS 1886 Thompson, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


ALBERT M. Curry, M.D.t [1875] 493 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Practicing Physician. 


ETHAN CuRTIS [1868] Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, New York Home Missionary Society. 
CHARLES H, Curtis 1886 Box 800, Portland, Or. 


Superintendent for Oregon, Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 


GILBERT A, CurTIS 1877 Meredith Village, N. H. 
Without charge. 


GEORGE CuRTISS [1863] Mayville, No. Dak. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


ELIJAH CUTLER [1862] 386 Washington St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Agent, Massachusetts Bible Society. 


GrorGE B. CUTLER 1882 Ware, Mass. 
Without charge. 


CHARLES CUTTING 1866 Whitneyville, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


PIERRE S. DAGNAULT 1863 




















































JuLres A. DEROME 


SAMUEL R. Dimock 


GEorGE S. DopGE 


FRANKLIN B. Dor 


ALBERT I. DuTTON 


ALMON J. DYER 


Henry K. Epson 


Myron EELs, D.D. 


AARON W. FIELD 


HERMAN P. FISHER 


C 


ARTHUR 5S. FISKE { 


WILLIAM N. P. DaAILEY 


Hiram Day 1842 


Isaac Day 1845 


MARIN D. DELCHOFF t 


CHRISTAKES A. DEREBEY 


SAMUEL W. Dikg, D.D., LL.D. 


Superintenden 


CHARLES H. DuTTron 


CusHING EELs, D.D. 


WILLIAM F. ENGLISH 


HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. 
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1887 68 Elm St., Albany, N. Y. 


Pastor, Third Reformed Church. 


Retired from the Ministry. 


Glencoe, Il. 


116 Lockwood St., Providence, R. I. 


[1887] 
1888 
Pastor, French Protestant Church. 


[1886] 


[1866] 


Secretary, National Divorce Reform League 


[1850] 


Without charge. 


1872 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


[1854] 
[1863] 
Retired from the Ministry. 


[1891] 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


1886 


Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


[1853] 


1837 
Retired from the Ministry. 
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1885 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


1870 


Pastor, Congregational Church 


t for Mo., Ark., and Ind. Ter., A. H. M.S. 


St. Anne, III. 


Clintonville, Wis. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Denver, Col. 


Rutland, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo, 


South Framingham, Mass. 


Ashland, Mass. 


Upton, Mass. 


Grinnell, Iowa. 


Professor of the Theory and Practice of Teaching, Iowa College. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Union City, Wash. 


Pastor, Congregationa] Churches, Skokomish and New Dunginess, 


Sivas, ‘Turkey. 


New Marlboro, Mass. 


1541 “World Building,” New York City. 


Editor of “The New York Evangelist.’ 
1853 

fy) 

Pastor, Congregational Church. 
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Post-graduate student 


Clarion, Lowa. 


Berlin, Germany. 
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ARTHUR G. Fitz [1875] South Paris, Me. 


Pastor, First Congregational Church. 













































EDWARD T. FLEMING [1891] Providence, R. I. 


Pastor, Olivet Congregational Church. 





SAMUEL B. ForBES 1857 Hartford, Conn. 
Pastor, Wethersfield Ave. Congregational Church. 


JaMEs T. ForD [1856] 235 Lecouvreur St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Supterintendent for Southern California, A. H. M. S. 


WILLIAM F. FURMAN 1883 Churchville, N. Y. 


Pastor, Union Congregational Church. 


CLARENCE R. GALE 1885 Fitchburg, Mass. 


Pastor, Calvinistic Congregational Church. 


SAMUEL H. GALpIN tf 1844 1124 13th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Retired business man. 


James L. GAMBLE [1874] 


HoVHANNESS GARABEDIAN Tf [1889] Harpoot, Turkey. 
Professor, Euphrates College. 


WILLIAM GARDINER [1887] St. Peter, Minn. 
Pastor, Union Presbyterian Church, 


AusTIN GARDNER 1860 Warren, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


EpMUND Y. GARRETTE [1855] Alameda, Cal. 


Pastor, Presbyterian Church. 

Hiram N. Gates 1850 7 Brooks Park, Medford, Mass. 
Retired from the Ministry. 

Curtis M. GEER 1890 East Windsor, Conn. 


Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


WiLuiaM A. GEORGE 1887 Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


ARTHUR L, GILLETT 1883 Hartford, Conn. 
Associate Professor of Apologetics, H. T. 5. 


CHARLES H, GLEASON 1868 Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR L, GOLDER 1891 Harttord, Conn. 
Without charge. 


Joun H. Goope. 1874 San Buenaventura, Cal. 


Pastor, Congregational Church 


WILLIAM Goopwin 1845 New Hartford, Conn. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


Epwin S. GouLb 1872 Athol, Mass. 


Pastor, Evangelical Congregational Church 




















ALPHEUS GRAVES 1841 694 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Retired from the Ministry. 





ELIJAH W. GREENE 1885 Logan, Utah, 
Pastor, Brick Presbyterian Church. 
FREDERICK W. GREENE 1885 Andover, Mass. 
Pastor, West Parish Congregational Church. 
FRANK J. GRIMES 1874 609 State St., Hudson, N. Y. 
Without charge. 
James W. GruSsH [1862] Perry Center, N. Y. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
EDWIN HALL 1854 Conewango, N. Y. 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church. 
GerorGE A. HALL 1885 Peabody, Mass. 
Pastor, South Congregational Church. 

James E. HALL 1866 St. Louis, Mo. 
LEAVITT H. HALLOCK 1866 Waterville, Me. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

B. FRANKLIN HAMILTON [1864] Roxbury, Mass. 
Associate Pastor, Eliot Congregational Church. 

CHARLES W. HANNA [1878] Falls Village, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

EpwIn N. HARDY 1890 South Boston, Mass. 
Associate Pastor, Phillips Congregational Church. 

MILLARD F. HARDY 1878 Nelson, N. H. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

WILLIAM P. Harpy [1890] 476 Edwards St., Oakland, Cal. 
Student, Pacific Theological Seminary. 

ELIJAH HARMON 1867 Wilmington, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

HENRY E. Hart 1863 Franklin, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

CHARLES HARTWELL 1852 Foochow, China. 

Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 
CHARLES S. HARTWELL t [1884] Foochow, China. 
Assistant Missionary. 
JASPER P. HARVEY 1880 Ware, Mass. 
Pastor, First Church (Congregational). 
Ezra HASKELL 1859 Dover, N. H. 
ALLEN HASTINGS 1889 St. Louis, Mo. 


Pastor, Plymouth Congregational Church. 
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Davip P. HATCH 1886 Rockland, Me. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 





FRANKLIN S. HATCH 1876 ° Monson, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

GEORGE B. HATCH [1885] 81 Laighton St., Lynn, Mass. 
Pastor, North Congregational Church. 

Joun HAVEN 1836 Charlton, Mass. 

Retired from the Ministry. 

WINFIELD S. HAWKES 1868 Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Superintendent for Utah, A. H. M.S. 

Joun P. HAWLEY 1869 New Hartford, Conn. 
Pastor, North Congregational Church. 

Epwin A. HAZELTINE 1879 Miller’s Place, N. Y. 

Pastor, Mt. Sinai Congregational Church. 

AzEL W. Hazen, D.D. [1868] Middletown, Conn. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 

CARLETON HAZEN Tt 1891 Richmond, Vt. 
TimoTHY A. HAZEN [1853] Great Barrington, Mass. 
Retired from the Minjstry. 

PHINEAS C. HEADLEY, JR.+ 1886 New Bedford, Mass. 
Photographer, 

ROBERT P. HERRICK 1883 408 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Superintendent for Minnesota, Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 


AuGusTINE F. Hewirt, D.D. [1843] Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Superior, Congregation of St. Paul; Professor of Philosophy and Ecclesiastical History. 


GroRGE R. Hewitt 1886 West Springfield, Mass. 


Pastor, First Congregational Church, 


Lewis W. Hicks 1874 Denison, Texas. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


SYLVESTER HINE 1846 25 Huntington St., Hartford, Conn. 
Correspondent for the Religious Press. 


J. Howarp Hosss 1385 Jamaica, N. Y. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 


JoserH M. Hosss 1886 119 Main St., Peabody, Mass. 


Rector, St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 


T. MANNING HopGDON 1888 West Hartford, Conn. 
Acting Pastor, Congregational Church. 


ALPHEUS C. HODGES 1881 Buckland, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


FREDERICK A. HOLDEN [1883] Granby, Mass. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 











FREDERIC M. HOLLISTER 1891 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 







































JamEs E. HOLMES [1888] 
Pastor, Methodist Episcopal Church. 


CHARLES H. HosrForp t [1889] 
JoHn HowLanpD 1882 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


Davip B. HUBBARD 1872 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


GEORGE H. HUBBARD 1884 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


PETER J. HUDSON t 1890 
EpWARD S. HuME 1875 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 
Vice-Principal. 


PLEASANT HUNTER, JR. 1883 
Pasty, First Presbyterian Church. 


Ava A. Hurp [1870] 

Without charge. 
J. Epwin HuRLBUuT 1874 
WALTER P. HUTCHINSON f [1892] 


Student, Andover Theological Seminary, 


Tuomas C. P. HYDE 1853 


Retired from the Ministry. 


FRANK E, JENKINS 1881 


HERBERT K. Jon 1891 
Without charge. 


CLINTON M. JONES 1865 


Pastor, Ashford Congregational Church. 


Hxgnry W. JONES 1860 


Without charge. 


NEWTON I. JONES 1881 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


ADELBERT F. KEITH 1870 
Without charge. 


JosErH A. KELLOGG 





[1869] 


Pastor, Plymouth Congregational Church. 


Wapping, Conn. 
Seymour, Conn, 


San Diego, Cal. 


Guadalajara, Mexico. 


Little River, Conn, 


Foochow, China. 


Eagletown, Ind. Ter. 


Bombay, India. 


AARON B. HUNTER [1879] St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Newark, N, J. 


Hanford, Cal. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Andover, Mass. 


Andover, Conn. 


New Decatur, Ala. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Eastford, Conn. 


Vacaville, Cal. 


South Hadley, Mass. 


Middlebury, Vt. 
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Henry H. KELSEY 1879 173 High St., Hartford, Conn. 
Pastor, Fourth Congregational Church. 
Henry S. KELSEY [1859] 438 LaSalle Ave., Chicago, III. 
In business. 
WILLIAM S. KELSEY 1883 Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Pastor, Berkeley Temple. 
Toros B. KHUNGIAN + [1893] Springfield, Mass. 
Book-canvasser. 
CHARLES W. KILBON 1873 Adams, Natal. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 
Joun L. KILBON 1889 East Haddam, Conn. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 
HENRY KINGMAN 1887 Tientsin, China. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 
GeorGE P. KNAprP 1890 Bitlis, Turkey. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 
EDWARD H. KNIGHT 18S0 West Springfield, Mass. 
Pastor, Park Congregational Church, 
MERRICK KNIGHT 1849 West Hartford, Conn. 
Retired from the Ministry. 

CaLVIN LANE t [1893] New Bedford, Mass. 
CHARLES S. LANE 1884 Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 

GEORGE LANGDON 1839 Lakewood, N. J. 
Retired from the Ministry. 

FERDINAND T. LATHE Tt [1875] 

ALBERT LEE [1872] Oneida, N. Y. 
GEORGE H. LEE 1884 226 Birch St., Seattle, Wash. 
Pastor, Taylor Congregational Church, 

GRAHAM L&E t [1892] Chicago, Ill. 
Student, McCormick Theological Seminary. 

WituiaM B. Leg, D.D. 1853 Pueblo, Col. 
Evangelist. 

LEMUEL LEONARD 1839 Richland Center, Wis. 


Retired from the Ministry 


WILLIAM E. LINCOLN 1866 Box 40, Painesville, Ohio. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


AARON R. LIVERMORE 1839 76 Shirland Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Retired from the Ministry. 
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S. Tracy LIVINGSTON 1891 South Egremont, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


WILLIAM F. LIVINGSTON 1887 North Abington, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


Victor E. LoBa [1879] Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


CHARLES H. LONGFELLoW 1890 California, 


ARETAS G. Loomis 1847 Greenfield, Mass. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


ALBA L. P. Loomis [1863] Plainview, Minn, 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


DANIEL B. Lorp 1868 West Hartford, Conn. 


Agent, Connecticut Temperance Union. 


NATHAN L. Lorp 1843 Rochester, Ind. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


Henry T. LOTHROP 1847 Palmyra, Wis. 
ADDISON F. LYMAN [1888] 
HENRY M. LyMAN t [1888] 
GEORGE M. MCCLELLAN 1891 Nashville, Tenn. 


Secretary, YM. C. A. 


PETER M. MACDONALD, D.D., PH.D. 1875 124 West Concord St., Boston, 
Pastor, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. Mass. 
WILLIAM D. MCFARLAND, PH.D. 1878 Bellevue, Neb. 


Professor of Natural Sciences, Bellevue College. 


CHARLES A. MAck 1884 Garden Prairie, Ill. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


HERBERT MAcy 1883 Merriam Park, Minn. 
Without charge. 


CHARLES MAEHL 1 [1875] Hartford, Conn. 


F. BARROWS MAKEPEACE 1873 Springfield, Mass. 


Pastor, North Congregational Church. 


Jacozk W. MARCUSSOHN 1854 
JOHN MARSLAND 1876 
S. SHERBURNE MATHEWS [1871] 6 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Field Secretary, New West Education Commission. 
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LeicH B. MAXWELL 1891 Savannah, Ga. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 

MarTIN H. MEAD 1878 Claremont, Col. 

WILLIS W. MEAD 1884 Marash, Turkey. 


Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


OLIVER W. MEANS 1887 Enfield, Conn. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


EDWARD T. MERRELL { [1889] 165 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Editorial Staff, ‘‘ The Advance.”’ 


FRANK N. MERRIAM 1891 Oakland, Cal. 


Without charge. 


ELBRIDGE W. MERRITT 1862 Andover, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


Isaac C. MESERVE 1869 New Haven, Conn. 
Pastor, Davenport Congregational Church. 


WILLIAM N. MESERVE 1874 132 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Minister at Large. 


THomas M. MILEs [1869] Merrimac, Mass. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 

GEORGE A. MILLER 1859 104 Merriman Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘“* Stated Supply.”’ 

Rosert D. MILLER 1852 Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Merchant in Boston. 

WILLIAM MILLER [1845] 110 Camp St., New Britain, Conn. 

Retired from the Ministry. 
CHARLEs S. MILLS [1885] Jennings Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pastor, Jennings Avenue Congregational Church. 


FRANK V. MILLS 1832 Hangchow, China. 
Missionary, Presbyterian Board. 


Epwarkb A. MiRICcK [18067 ] Dryden, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 


County Agent, American Bible Society. 


CLEOPHAS MONJEAU [1867] Middletown, Ohio. 


Secretary, National Water Supply Company, Cincinnati. , 


JOHN MONTGOMERY 1884 Lonsdale, R. I. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 


CaLvin b. Moopy 1880 Osage, lowa. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church, 


Lewis F, Morris [1869] Oxford, Conn. 


Rector, St. Peter’s Church, Oxford, and Christ Church, Quaker Farms, 


GORGE M. MorRISON 1890 Ada, Minn. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


JUNE—3 
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CHARLES H. Morse 1883 Brookfield, Vt. 


Pastor, First and Second Congregational Churches. 






JosEPH F, MorsE 7 [1889] Denmark, Iowa, 
Principal, Denmark Academy. 


Morris W. Morse + 1890 Leipsic, Germany. 
John S. Welles Fellow, H. T. S. 


VINCENT MOsEs 1871 Patten, Me. 
Pastor, Congregational Churches of Patten and Island Falls. 


FREDERICK MUNSON [1846] 170 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Associate Editor, ‘‘ The Insurance Critic,” N. Y. 


CHARLEs S. NASH 1883 Oakland, Cal. 


Professor, Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, Pacific Theol. Sem. 


JouN F. Norton 1837 Natick, Mass. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


EDWARD E. NourseEt 1891 Germany. 
) y 
William Thompson Fellow, H. T. S. 


Joun K. NuTTING [1856] Glenwood, Iowa. 


Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


WALLACE NUTTING [1889] St. Paul, Minn. 


Pastor, Park Congregational Church. 


JAMEs E. ODLIN 1884 Waukegan, IIl. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 


Henry A. OTTMAN 1869 Elmira, N. Y. 
Pastor, St. Luke’s Congregational Church. 


CHARLES C. PAINTER 1862 Great Barrington, Mass. 
Agent, Indian Rights Association of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM H. PARENT 1891 Green Bay, Wis. 
9 y 
Pastor, French Presbyterian Church. 


BENJAMIN PARSONS 1854 410 Ball St., Seattle, Wash. 
Pastor, Second Presbyterian Church. 


BENJAMIN B. PARSONS 1838 


Henry M. Parsons, D.D. 1854 235 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. 
Pastor, Knox Presbyterian Church. 


Martin K. Pasco [1869] Bellevue, Ohio. 


Pastor, Lyme Congregational Church. 


EpMuND M. PEasE, M.D. [1860] Care of A. O. Forbes, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M., Kusaie, Micronesia. 


GEORGE S. PELTON 1877 Higganum, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


FREDERICK J. PERKINS 1891 San Paulo, Brazil. 
Missionary, Presbyterian Board, 
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HENRY M. PERKINS 1872 Sharon, Vt. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


J. NEWTON PERRIN 1891 Berlin, Vt. 
Without charge. 
ALFRED T. PERRY 1885 Hartford, Conn. 
Librarian, H. T. S. 
LAURENCE PERRY 189gt Worcester, Mass. 
Pastor, Lakeview Congregational Church. 

TALMON C, PERRY 1851 La Prairie, Canada. 
CHARLES H, PETTIBONE 1882 Southbridge, Mass. 
Pastor, Coogregational Church. 

DRYDEN W. PHELPS + [1884] 44 High St., New Haven, Conn. 
Student, Yale Divinity School. 

ELLSWORTH W. PHILLIPS 1891 South Worcester, Mass.. 
Pastor, Hope Congregational Church. 

STEPHEN C. PIXLEY 1855 Lindley, Natal. 

« Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 
i 
FRANK C. PORTER [1886] 11 East Divinity Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Professor of Biblical Theology, Yale Divinity School. 
Joun S. PORTER Sgr ° Prague, Austria. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 
LEMUEL S. PoTWIN [1859] 2108 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Professor of Modern Languages, Adelbert College. 
Tuomas S. PoTwin [1855] 950 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Without charge. 
Harry P. Powers 1886 Proctor, Vt. 
In business. 
HENRY POWERS 1860 11 Wall St., New York City. 
Broker, and Teacher of Political Economy. 
Dwicut M. Pratr 1880 Portland, Me. 
Pastor, Williston Congregational Church. 
F, AuGustrus PRatr 1843 Mapleton, Minn. 
Without charge. 
THOMAS M. PRICE 1883 Verndale, Minn. 
Pastor, Congregational Churches of Verndale, Bertha, and Staples. 
Hiram B. PUTNAM 1866 Derry, N. H. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 
James E. RAWLINS 1879 Meridian, Miss. 
GrorGE W. REED 1887 Fort Yates, No. Dak 


Missionary, A M. A. 
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JouNn H. REID [1890] Telluride, Col. 
General Congregational Missionary, Rocky Mountain Department. 
B. RusH RHEES 1888 44 Islington St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
: Pastor, Middle Street Baptist Church. 
TuHomAS C,. RICHARDS 1890 Dudley, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
Ernest C. RICHARDSON, PH D.7 1883 Princeton, N. J. 
Librarian, Princeton College. 
THOMAS ROBERTS 1861 Wartburg, Tenn. 
Land Surveyor. 
DAvipD F. ROBERTSON 1841 
SAMUEL RosE [1887] Boise City, Idaho. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


FREDERICK T. ROUSE 1886 West Superior, Wis. 


Pastor, Pilgrim Congregational Church. 


Tuomas H. Rouse 1850 Bellview, Fla. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


GEORGE M. ROWLAND 1886 Okayama, Japan. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


Moses T. RUNNELS 1856 Charlestown, N. H. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


Irvin I. St. JOHN [1861] Salem, Ind. 


Presbyterial Missionary, Presbytery of Salem. 


Puiny F. SANBORNE 1844 906 College Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


CHARLES S, SANDERS 1879 Aintab, Turkey. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


WILLIAM H. SANDERS 1880 Bihe, West Africa. 
Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


P. K. Hapji-Savvas 7 1890 308 W. 35th St., New York City. 


In business. 


CHARLES SCOTT 1852 Reading, Mass. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


NELSON SCOTT 1846 Amherst, Mass. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


L. R. ScuDDER, M.D.,i 1885 India. 
Medical Missionary. 


WILLIAM W. SCUDDER, JR. 1885 Alameda, Cal. 
Pastor, Congregational Church, 


ORAMEL S. SENTER 1855 ‘Thetford, Vt. 
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Harry D. SHELDON [1890] Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pastor, People’s Church. 

PETER B. SHIERE 1873 West Somerville, Mass. 
ARLEY B. SHOW [1885] Crete, Neb. 
Professor of History and English Literature, Doane College. 

DaviD SHURTLEFF [1868] Westfield, Mass. 
Without charge. 

CHARLES E, SIMMONS 1870 Worcester, Mass. 
BREVARD D. SINCLAIR [1887] Newburyport, Mass. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 

HENRY D. SLEEPER tf 1891 Beloit, Wis. 
Instructor in Music, Beloit College. 

WILLIAM W. SLEEPER 1881 Stoneham, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 

CHARLES H. SMITH 1887 Hartford, Conn. 
Pastor, Windsor Ave. Congregational Church. 

CHARLES S. SMITH 1853 Montpelier, Vt. 
Editor of ‘The Vermont Chronicle.’ 

WILLIAM H. SMITH 1879 Aurora, III. 
M. PorRTER SNELL 1868 Avalon Terrace, Anacostia, D. C. 


Pastor, Presbyterian Churches, Hermon, Md., and Clifton, Va. 


ALPHEUS M. SPANGLER 1888 Mittineague, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church, 


LEVERETT W. SprING, D.D. 1866 Williamstown, Mass. 
Professor of English Literature, Williams College. 


DANIEL STAVER [1874] Forest Grove, Or. 
General Congregational Missionary for Oregon. 


WILLIAM F. STEARNS 1886 Hartford, Vt. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


CHARLES B. STRONG 1876 West Suffield, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
2 


Davip H. STRONG 1835 _ Bernardston, Mass. 
Pastor, Orthodox Congregational Church. 


Jacos H. STRONG 1857 Sufiol Glen, Cal.. 
Pastor, Suiiol Congregational Church. 


Joun C. STRONG 1846 Box 165, Seattle, Wash. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


Joserx D. STrRonG 1852 

















WILLIAM E. STRONG 1885 Beverly, Mass, 
Pastor, Washington Street Congregational Church. 





ALFRED L. STRUTHERS 1890 600 East 14th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pastor, City Mission. 
WILLIAM H. SYBRANDT 1879 96 14th St., Troy, N. Y. 
Pastor, Oakwood Ave. Presbyterian Church. 

CHARLES S, SYLVESTER 1856 Feeding Hills, Mass. 
CHARLES L. TAPPAN [1861] 31 Merrimack St., Concord, N, H. 
Librarian, New Hampshire Historical Society. 

GEORGE E. TAYLOR 1880 Indianola, Neb. 
General Missionary, Southwestern Nebraska. 

D. WEBSTER TELLER [1870] Owego, N. Y. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 

HENRY W. TELLER 1870 Pompton Plains, N. J. 
Pastor, Reformed Dutch Church. 

LEONARD B. TENNEY [1878] Jericho Center, Vt. 
Pastor, Congregational Churches, Jericho and Essex. 

CALVIN TERRY 1843 North Weymouth, Mass. 
Evangelist. 

IsRAEL N. TERRY 1875 New Hartford, N. Y. 


Pastor, Presbyterian Church. 


Etwoop G. TEWKSBURY 1890 Tung Cho, China. 
Missionary, A. B, C. F. M. 
Avucustrus C. THompson, D.D. 1838 1 Linwood St., Boston, Mass. 
Senior Pastor, Eliot Congregational Church (Roxbury). 


FRANK THOMPSON [1868] Valparaiso, Chile. 
Chaplain, Seaman’s Chapel. 


ARTHUR TITCOMB 1888 Gilbertville, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
Isaac F. TOBEY 1871 Los Guilicos, Cal. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 
Epwakb S. TOWNE [1870] Vineland, N. J. 
Financial Agent, South Jersey Institute of Bridgeton, N. J. 


© 
J. WEBSTER Tuck 1843 69 Clarendon St., Springfield, Mass. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


JosiaAH TYLER 1848 St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Retired Missionary. 
JoNATHAN K. UCHIMURA [1890] 17 Kami Tomi Zaka Machi-Koishikawa, 
Tokio, Japan. 
Teacher of Science and English, High Grade Middle School. 


Rurus S. UNDERWOOD [18638] Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 


Evangelist. 
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Tuomas S. VAILL 1843 423 North sth St., Beatrice, Neb. 
Retired from the Ministry. 





Davip E. VAN GIESON ft 1891 Hartford, Conn. 
Post-Graduate Student, H. T. S. 
Dana M. WALCoTT [1868] Rutherford, N. J. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
GEORGE B. WALDRON 1887 Three Oaks, Mich. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
FREDERICK H. WALES 1875 Tulare City, Cal. 
Rancher. 
Henry A. WALES [1867] Big Rapids, Mich. 
Retired from the Ministry. 
WILLIAM S. WALKER 1891 Newport, N. H. 
Without charge. 
WILLISTON WALKER, PH.D.t+ 1886 Hartford, Conn 
Associate Professor of Medieval and Modern History, H. T. S. 
JEREMIAH E. WALTON [1856] Clayton, N. Y. 
Rector, Christ Protestant Episcopal Church. 
FRANKE A. WARFIELD 1870 Brockton, Mass. 
Pastor, Porter Congregational Church. 
LYMAN WARNER [1857] Salisbury, Conn. 
Without charge. 
FRANKLIN G. WEBSTER 1886 American Forks, Utah. 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church, 
CHARLES F. WEEDEN 1887 Colchester, Conn. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 
Henry H. WENTWORTH t [1892] Andover, Mass. 
Student, Andover Theological Seminary. 
W. WarpD WEstT [1889] 323 Atwood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pastor, Oakland Baptist Church. 
EDWARD F. WHEELER 1889 North Wilbraham, Mass. 
Pastor, Grace Church. 
Joun E. WHEELER 1862 Malden, Mass 
SHELDON H. WHEELER [1875] Waterbury, Vt. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 
Cyrus B. WHITCOMB [1869] Birmingham, Conn. 
GEORGE E. WHITE [1887] “Marsovan, Turkey. 


Missionary, A. B. C. F. M. 


Isaac WHITE [1879] 

















East Charlemont, Mass. 








[1842] 


Pastor, Congregational Church, 


LYMAN WHITING, D.D. 


WILLIAM F. WHITE 1890 Trumbull, Conn. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


JoHN W. WHITTAKER 1887 Tuskegee, Ala. 
Chaplain, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 


GEORGE A. WILDER 1880 Umtwalume, Natal. 
Missionary, A. B.C. F. M. 


WALLACE W. WILLARD [1889] St. Paul, Minn. 


Pastor, Bethany Congregational Church. 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS 1841 Chaplin, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


FRANCIS F. WILLIAMS 1851 Holland, Mass. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


Jostan G. WILLIs 1873 Dana, Mass. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


ROBERT E. WILLSON [1837] Beverley, N. J. 
Retired from the Ministry. 


FRED M. WISWALL 1889 Windham, Conn. 


Pastor, Congregational Church. 


GEORGE W. WINCH 1875 Holyoke, Mass. 


Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


JouNn Woop 1839 134 Blossom St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Retired from the Ministry. Work in Sunday-school and Y. M. C. A. 


EDWARD WoopFoRD [1837] Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Clerk, Cashier’s Office. 


CHARLES L. WooDWORTH 1848 Watertown, Mass. 
Financial Agent, Atlanta University. 


HoRACE B. WooDWoRTH 1861 Grand Forks, No. Dak. 
Professor of Psychology and Moral Philosophy, University of North Dakota. 


EDMUND WRIGHT 1839 2344 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Retired from the Ministry. 


RICHARD WRIGHT 1890 Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Pastor, Congregational Church. 


RUSSELL M. WRIGH1 [1845] Castleton, Vt. 


Retired from Teaching. 


HENRY J. ZERCHER 1879 Geneva, Neb. 
Pastor, First Congregational Church. 


[A list of the alumni, arranged geographically, will be published in our next number.] 
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Seminarp Annals, 


THE FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


It is safe to say that the Fifty-Seventh Anniversary was in every 
way one of the most successful, if not ‘ze most successful, the Semi- 
nary has ever enjoyed. The attendance of alumni and other friends 
was exceptionally large, the exercises were in themselves varied and 
interesting, and the evidences of enthusiasm and pleasure were visible 
on every hand. Even the air and the sky conspired to make the clos- 
ing days of the year delightful and to lend an outward charm to the 
whole occasion that doubtless did much to make it memorable. The 
one great drawback to complete satisfaction, as was shown by many 
a remark both in private conversation and in public address, was the 
absence of President Hartranft. For the benefit of those who could 
not be present in person, as well as for the agreeable reminder of 
those who were here, we subjoin a brief epitome of the several exer- 
cises in order. 


The Choral Union Festival, which has been for many years asso- 
ciated with the Anniversary-time, was this year located on Monday 
and Tuesday of examination week,—May 4 and-5. While this ar- 
rangement manifestly relieved the extreme pressure of the final days, 
it precluded most of the visitors from enjoying its good things. Yet 
it was interesting to note that some of the alumni were allured into 
making two journeys, even from a distance, so as to attend its con- 
certs. Full programmes of its three striking performances will be 
found on a later page. 


The written examinations were distributed over five days, from May 
5 to May g. ‘They were followed by the oral examinations, which, 
according to the custom now established, were partly for the classes 
taken together and partly for individuals taken by themselves. The 
oral examinations throughout drew an unusual number of witnesses, 
whose presence and inquiries did much to enhance the dignity of 
these final tests of the students’ acquisitions. In these examinations 
the subjects presented were, for the Juniors, Music, Greek, Hebrew; 
for the Middlers, Ecclesiastical Dogmatics, Apologetics, Biblical Dog- 
matics ; and for the Seniors, Ethics, Church History, Greek, Practical 
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Theology. The examiners who served this year were S. A. Barrett, 
L. H. Blake, G. S. Burroughs, E. P. Butler, Thomas Duncan, Thomas 
Laurie, C. S. Mills, C. H. Pettibone, E. A. Reed, G. A. Sanborne, J. 
E. Twitchell, E. B. Webb, Francis Williams, and G. W. Winch. Their 
labors were long and hard, but performed with inspiring fidelity, as 
their report to the Pastoral Union and the Trustees clearly mani- 
fested. The standard of excellence demanded by the Faculty was 
somewhat strict, and the imposition of a number of conditions doubt- 
less clouded the serenity of the Anniversary to some of the under- 
graduates. 


Tuesday evening was devoted to the Students’ Reception, and a 
most enjoyable affair it was. The spacious rooms never looked pret- 
tier, with their tasteful decorations of flowers and potted plants. The 
guests, to the number of about three hundred, were received by Mrs, 
F. B. Cooley, Mrs. E. C. Bissell, and Mrs. Williston Walker, assisted 
in various ways by Miss Mary L. Bartlett, Miss Ella Berg, Mrs. A. L. 
Gillett, Miss Frances Karr, Mrs. C. S. Nash, and Miss C. L. St. John, 
The Seminary quartette contributed much to the occasion by several 
songs. 


Wednesday noon, at the close of the examinations, a short devo- 
tional service was held in the chapel, led by A. B. Bassett, which 
closed with the singing of the traditional hymn, “I love Thy king- 
dom, Lord.” 


In the afternoon the Alumni Association held its annual meeting, 
with F. B. Makepeace, ’73, in the chair. The election of officers for 
the new year resulted in the choice of H.C. Alvord, ’79, for Presi- 
dent; S. W. Dike, ’66, for Vice-President ; C. H. Barber, ’80, for Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; and W. S. Kelsey, ’83, G. R. Hewitt, ’86, and 
F, E. Butler, ’87, for Executive Committee. The Necrology for the 
year was then read, giving an account of the lives of Edward Clarke, 
’40, Andrew Sharpe, ’40, William Barnes, ’42, Thomas S. Norton, ’44, 
David Rood, ’47, and Andrew C. Denison, ’50. [ The Necrology will 
be printed in full in our next number.] The topic chosen for discus- 
sion was “ Ecclesiastical Economics, or, How shall we prevent the 
waste of men and money in supporting superfluous churches ?” and 
was opened by a careful paper by Howard A. Bridgman, ’87, one of 
the editors of Zhe Congregationalist, who was followed by Calvin 
Terry, ’43, Oscar Bissell, ’53, G. R. Hewitt, ’86, Francis Williams, ’41, 
and A. C. Thompson, ’38. There were present at this meeting or 
during the other exercises of the Anniversary about sixty of the 
alumni. 
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At four o’clock the corner-stone of the new Case Memorial Li- 
brary was laid with simple, but most fitting ceremonies. Rev. E. B. 
Webb, D.D., President of the Board of Trustees, acted as presiding 
officer. Rev. Francis Williams, ’41,the senior trustee, read appro- 
priate passages from Ephesians, and Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D., 
led in prayer. Dr. Webb then said : 


“In theerection of this library building we have come to a very interesting 
exercise, the laying of the corner-stone. Whoever shall read the history of the in- 
ception of this undertaking, when it comes to be written, will read a most interest- 
ing and significant story. As we look upon these rising walls and think of the 
magnificent building completed, and of the treasures which it is to house, we are 
well assured that it will occupy a large place in the minds of true learners, and con- 
tribute to the best interests of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. 

Newton Case, the wise and beneficent friend of this institution, is a name that 
we all delight to honor. It will be abundantly honored by those who shall come 
after us. We have with us here to-day the intimate and confidential friend of Mr. 
Case—a gentleman whose services we all appreciate, a gentleman whose life, for a 
considerable portion of it, has been identified with the history of this Seminary. 
I have the pleasure to introduce Mr. J. M. Allen.” 


Mr. J. M. Allen’s address was as follows : 


“There is nothing that impresses us with greater love and respect for the 
memory of our departed friends than the thought of their kind words and noble 
deeds. We are assembled on this occasion to pay our respects to the memory of 
one who has done much for this Seminary, both by his wise counsels and princely 
gifts. This building, in process of erection, was for many years in the thought of 
Newton Case, but did not take form until a few months before his death. He saw 
and approved the completed plans, and advised with members of the building com- 
mittee in regard to the materials and details of construction. His last advice was, 
“Lay the foundations deep and let the building be substantial in every particular.” 
The progress thus far made will show how well the building committee have car- 
ried out his wishes. The style of architecture is Norman, modified to harmonize 
with the present buildings of the Seminary. 

The dimensions of the floor plans are as follows. Extreme length of building, 
148 feet outside. Extreme width of building, 65 feet outside. The large room on 
main floor, in which books are to be stacked, will be 88 feet long by 50 feet 4 
inches wide. A room of similar dimensions will be underneath this and for the 
same purpose, ali well ventilated and lighted. All modern appliances for conveni- 
ence in library work will be introduced. It is estimated that the book capacity of 
the library building will be at least 230,000 volumes. 

The history of the development of this library idea in the mind of Mr. Case will 
be given in detail when the building is completed. The box which is to be placed 
in the corner-stone contains the following: The Charter, Constitution, and Laws 
of the Seminary; the Constitution, Rules of Order, and Catalogue of the Pastoral 
Union ; the Historical Catalogue; the Register for 1890-91; the Annual Report for 
1890-91 ; programme of the Fifty-Seventh Anniversary; the first four numbers (to 
date) of THE RECORD; a set of “Studies and Suggestions”; copies of the inaugu- 
ral addresses of President Hartranft, Professors Taylor, Zeaos, and Pratt; photo- 
graph of Mr. Newton Case; copy of the Hartford Courant for January 7, 1886, 
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containing Mr. Case’s address on his eightieth birthday; copy of the Board of 
Trade’s description of Hartford as a manufacturing, business, and commercial cen- 
ter; copies of all the daily papers now published in Hartford. 

And so we commit these to their resting-place, trusting that they will remain 
undisturbed for ages. But if they shall be disturbed by changes unavoidable, civil, 
political, or accidental, may they be so preserved as that the record of this day’s 
doings and the name of Newton Case and his princely gift can be plainly read.” 


The corner-stone was then laid by Mr. John Allen, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. A quartette of the students, assisted by 
H. C. Adams, ’89, then sang to the old tune “ Darwall,” three stanzas 
of Rev. John Chandler’s translation of the famous Latin hymn of the 
seventh or eighth century, “ Angulare Fundamentum : ” 


“ Christ is our corner stone ; On His great love 
On Him alone we build ; Our hopes we place 
With His true saints alone Of present grace 
The courts of Heaven are filled. And joys above.” 


The benediction by Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., ’38, closed the 
exercises, but a large number of the assembly lingered on for some 
time in the bright spring sunshine to exchange fraternal greetings 
and to revive old memories. 


At five o’clock the Gymnasium was taxed to its fullest capacity to 
contain the guests gathered for the alumni collation. Indeed, it 
proved impossible to entertain all who came, but the late-comers did 
not grumble. F. B. Makepeace, ’73, presided, and, after the supper 
had been duly disposed of, acted as toast-master. Professor ‘Taylor 
was first called on to speak for the Faculty of the general welfare 
and progress of the institution. He was followed by Professor Pratt, 
who announced the completion of the purchase for the Seminary of 
the largest and most perfect library of English hymnology known to 
exist in the United States or Great Britain (of which a fuller account 
will be given later). Dr. Michael Burnham spoke on behalf of the 
Trustees. Dr. S, W. Dike, 66, commended the significant attention 
that is being paid in the curriculum to questions of sociological 
science. The older alumni were represented by Josiah Tyler, ’48, 
recently returned from the Zulu mission, who indulged in interesting 
reminiscences of the first professors of the institution. After him 
came E. H. Byington, ’87, to plead for increasing attention on the 
part of graduates to city evangelization. To balance this, A. C. 
Hodges, ’81, presented the claims and the opportunities of work in 
country parishes. Dr. Thomas Laurie responded gracefully for the 
Pastoral Union, and S. T. Livingston spoke on behalf of the Senior 
Class. The company broke up reluctantly after a most enjoyable and 
inspiring session. 


. 
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In the evening a large assembly gathered in the Chapel. After 
brief devotional exercises, Professor Leverett W. Spring, D.D., ’66, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Williams College, was 
introduced as the speaker of the occasion. His subject was “ Litera- 
ture and the Ministry,” which was handled in a thoroughly charming 
and illuminating way. 


The lecturer spoke chiefly of the study of literature as a means to adequate 
ministerial training. After briefly analyzing the Bible from the literary standpoint, 
he cited some of the uses of literature that may be made by the preacher. Litera- 
ture, he said, has been called that which has been thought and felt by those com- 
petent to represent their race and age, uttered in their choicest language. Obvi- 
ously, then, literature should not be neglected by the minister. It wil] furnish a 
remedy for mental and spiritual provincialism. It instills fervor into all mental 
processes. It gives a juster view of mankind as a whole. Great books are not 
evil. Satan’s rhetoric cannot find permanent literary approval. The best litera- 
ture is hostile to unrighteousness. Hence ministers should find it a source of 
knowledge and a stimulus in their best work. 


Thursday morning at ten o’clock there was a simple but very 
helpful devotional meeting, led by Rev. E. E. Lewis, of the Pastoral 
Union, in which a large number of those present participated. The 
Trustees began their annual meeting even earlier, and continued in 
session, with only a short recess, throughout the day (see below). 


In the afternoon the Pastoral Union had their annual meeting, 
beginning at two o’clock, with Sylvanus Hayward as chairman, and 
E. H. Knight, ’80, as scribe. The business transacted included the 
following items. G. W. Andrews, ’82, H. C. Alvord, ’79, and H. A. 
Campbell, ’86, were chosen as the Nominating Committee for the 
ensuing year. The following new members were elected to the 
Union: 


F. D. Avery, Columbia, Conn. L. H. Reid, Hartford, Conn. 

John Barstow, ’87, Glastonbury, Conn, C. M. Southgate, Worcester, Mass. 

D. O. Clark, Warren, Mass. A. M. Spangler, ’88, Mittineague, Mass. 
J. F. Gaylord, Barre, Mass. W. F. Stearns, ’86, Hartford, Vt. 


David Gregg, D.D., New York City. D. H. Strong, ’85, Bernardston, Mass. 
Arthur Little, D.D., Dorchester, Mass. W. E. Strong,’85, Beverly, Mass. 


W. DeL. Love, Hartford, Conn. Arthur Titcomb, ’88, Gilbertville, Mass. 
N. T. Merwin, Poquonock, Conn. F. R. Wait, Talcottville, Conn. 

Charles Olmsted, Cambridgeport, Mass. J. W. Wellman, D.D., Malden, Mass. 
E. G. Porter, Lexington, Mass. A. E. Winship, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 


Trustees for three years were then elected, as follows : 


C. D. Hartranft, D D., Hartford, Conn. E. B. Webb, D.D., Wellesley, Mass. 
Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., Norwich, Conn. Thomas Duncan, Poquonock, Conn. 
A.C. Thompson, D.D., Boston, Mass. H. D. Hyde, Boston, Mass. 

S. H. Virgin, D.D , New York City. C. A. Jewell, Hartford, Conn. 
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The nominees for election to the Union next year were : 


H. C. Adams, ’89, Turner’s Falls, Mass. Edward Hawes, D.D., Burlington, Vt. 


H. A. Bridgman, ’87, Boston, Mass. D. D. Marsh, Unionville, Conn. 

E. H. Byington, 87, Springfield, Mass. Archibald McCullagh, D.D.,Worc’t’r, Ms. 
S. P. Cook, Northfield, Mass. T. C. Richards, ’90, Dudley, Mass. 

L. H. Giroux, Springfield, Mass. S. H. Virgin, D.D., New York City. 

E. N. Hardy, ’90, South Boston, Mass. F. M. Wiswall,’89, Windham, Conn. 

D. P. Hatch, 86, Rockland, Me. S. G. Wood, Easthampton, Mass. 


The examiners chosen included the following: For one year—L. 
H. Blake, G. S. Burroughs, G. H. Cummings, A. F. Keith, C. H. Pet- 
tibone, J. E. Twitchell (S. A. Barrett, A. J. Dyer, J. P. Hawley, Ed- 
ward Norton, D. B. Hubbard, F. S. Hatch, alternates) ; for two years, 
H. C. Alvord, E. P. Butler, Silvanus Haywood, H. H. Kelsey, F. B. 
Makepeace, C. L. Woodworth (C. S. Brooks, F. E. Butler, E. H. 
Byington, S. P. Cook, L. R. Eastman, Jr., C. F. Weeden, alternates). 
The new Business Committee consists of G. W. Andrews, C. H. 
Barber, and C. H. Pettibone. 

The report of the Examining Committee for the past year was 
read by C. H. Pettibone. Dr. M. Burnham reported on the revision 
of the roll. 


The address before the Pastoral Union was by Rev. Archibald 
McCullagh, D.D., of Worcester, Mass., on “The Bible and the 
Preacher.” 


Dr. McCullagh said that the Bible should be the associate and handbook of 
every other study, because it teaches true science. The Bible is a unique phenome- 
non viewed from any standpoint. It is not a history, yet much of the world’s his- 
tory would be unrecorded were it not for its contents. It is not a poem, still it 
furnishes the masterpieces for all ages. Remove from the writings of Shakespere, 
Milton, or Burns, the characteristics and material derived from the Scriptures, and 
little of real value remains. The bible is not an allegory, but its pages contain un. 
rivaled examples of allegorical teaching. It is not a philosophy, yet all true phi- 
losophy must accord with its teachings. Science at its best development will 
doubtless harmonize with the Bible. 

The Book, written by forty persons of all classes, from the fisherman to the 
prophet, in different languages, is a unique whole, and contains the most sublime 
truths. Christian nations are in the vanguard of civilization. The speaker closed 
by urging that the Book be read as any other book, and not in scattered portions. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees continued throughout 
the day, and was fully attended and characterized by the keenest 
interest in the welfare of the institution. The principal business 
transacted was as follows:—(1) ‘The resignation of Professor Zenos 
was read and accepted, and the following minute was unanimously 
adopted : 
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The Trustees of Hartford Seminary wish to express their great regret over the 
resignation of Professor A. C. Zenos, D.D., from the Hosmer Professorship of New 
Testament Exegesis and their sense of the loss to the Seminary involved in this. 
During the three years Dr. Zenos has been with us his wide scholarship, inspiring 
presence and teaching, and wise counsel have contributed largely to the reputation 
and progress of the Seminary. He had won the confidence of the students, the 
Faculty, the Trustees, and of a wide circle of friends, and he had been looked upon as 
an element of great strength in the future development of the plans opening before us 
here. Since, however, he recognizes what seems to him the call of duty elsewhere, 
we follow him with our wish and prayer for true success in his work; and we 
congratulate our sister Seminary upon securing so able, learned, and wise a man 
for the place it promises to fill in theological instruction in this country. 


(2) The Executive Committee’s report was read and accepted. 
Authority was given them to proceed with the removal of the heating 
apparatus to a separate building as they may deem wise. Provision 
was also made for a revision of the regulations and by-laws, and for 
codperation with the Pastoral Union in revising its constitution and 
by-laws. (3) The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted. The 
financial condition of the institution was shown to be decidedly hope- 
ful. (4) The following minute was unanimously adopted concerning 
Professor Nash’s withdrawal : 


The Trustees of Hartford Seminary desire to record their appreciation of the 
valuable service rendered to the Seminary at various times and especially during 
the past year by Professor Charles S. Nash. We recognize the disadvantages to 
which Professor Nash has been subjected by the exigencies of the year, necessitat- 
ing transfer from the work to which he had been invited, to that of another 
department, and bear grateful testimony to the fidelity, scholarship, and Christian 
spirit that he has carried into every work given him to do. We congratulate the 
Pacific Seminary upon securing a man of such promise as Professor Nash for the 
chair of Practical Theology, and follow him to his new field of labor with our best 
wishes. 


(5) The report of the Examining Committee was read and 
accepted. (6) A vote of thanks was passed to Rev. John Wood 
and Mrs. Wood for the gift of their portraits. (7) A report from a 
special committee on the School for Church Musicians was presented 
and accepted. It was voted to assume certain pecuniary obligations 
for its first year, to cordially approve its continuance for a second year 
on the basis of a special guaranty against pecuniary loss, but without 
financial responsibility on the part of the Seminary, and to allow such 
participation in the work of the School on the part of Seminary 
instructors and such use of the Seminary buildings and apparatus 
during the second year as the Executive Committee and the Faculty 
may approve. (8) The report of the Board of Instruction (printed 
in pamphlet form) was presented by the Acting President and 
accepted. (9g) A special report was presented from the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Instruction of the Trustees and Faculty, and was adopted. 
Its chief provisions may be thus summarized : 

(a) That the general standard of scholarship be raised, both as to admission, 
promotion, and graduation. (6) That the instructional principle be recognized of 
“a central prescribed course of study in essential subjects, combined with a system 
of varied electives from which students shall fill out the hours of the required 
course under the direction of the Faculty.” (c) That the total number of 
required hours per week for Juniors be 15 to 16, for Middlers 15 to 16, and for 
Seniors 14 to 15, together with the annual lectures an Foreign Missions for Seniors, 
and one hour per week for general exercises. (d@) That of the above hours certain 
hours be frescribed, viz.: for Juniors 12, for Middlers 10, and for Seniors 9, the 
remaining hours to be e/ective within a list of subjects to be announced by the 
Faculty. (e) That the percentage of prescribed work for the course be for 
Encyclopedia 1.6, for Old Testament 21, for New Testament 17.7, for History 19.4, 
for Systematic Theology 19.3, and for Practical Theology 21, the emphasis being 
placed in Junior Year on Exegesis, in Middle Year on History and Systematics, and 
in Senior Year on Practical Theology. 

(10) The President of the Board, Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, 
and Executive Committee were reélected for the ensuing year and 
various committees appointed. (11) Authority was given for the 
appointment of a Secretary by the Executive Committee. (12) Rev. 
A. C. Thompson, D.D., was appointed lecturer on Foreign Missions 
for the ensuing year, and Rev. A. B. Bassett lecturer on Experiential 
Theology. (13) Provision was made for the possible absence of 
President Hartranft at the beginning of the next year by the assign- 
ment of instruction in Encyclopedia to Mr. Perry and in Biblical 
History and Theology (in addition to Biblical Dogmatics) to Pro- 
fessor Beardslee. (14) Professor Pratt was appointed Instructor in 
Elocution for one year. (15) Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus, of 
Oxford, Pa., was elected Associate Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis. (Mr. Jacobus is a graduate of Princeton College in 1877, 
and of Princeton Seminary in 1881; with two years’ study in Ger- 
many. He is the son of the late Professor Jacobus of Allegheny 
Seminary.) (16) Rev. John H. Worcester, Jr., D.D., of Chicago, 
was elected Professor of Systematic Theology. (Dr. Worcester is a 
graduate of the University of Vermont in 1868, and of Union Semi- 
nary in 1871; with two years of study abroad. He is the nephew 
of the late Dr. Isaac Worcester of the American Board.) (17) 
Thanks were voted to Mr. Thomas Duncan for his generous provision 
for the purchase of the remarkable collection of books on English and 
American Hymnology made by Mr. Silas H. Paine of New York 
city. (18) ‘The following minute was adopted : 

The Trustees assembled in their annual meeting send greeting to the beloved 
President of the Seminary, Dr. Hartranft, and express their deepest sympathy with 
him in his sickness, their joy in his returning health, and their prayerful desire that 

he may be speedily restored to his full strength, and to his place of work. 
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In the evening a very large and interested audience assembled to 
hear the graduation exercises. The new departure in this evening’s 
programme, whereby selected representatives of the graduating class 
took part, was an evident success. Dr. Webb presided, and the de- 
votional services were led by Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., of the American 
Board. ‘The speakers from the graduating class, with their subjects, 
were as follows: 

Carleton Hazen, Richmond, Vt., “The Prophetic Aspect of Human Life.” 

Leigh B. Maxwell, Savannah, Ga., “The Minister as a Man.” 

Frank N. Merriam, Oakland, Cal., “ The Witness of Life to Truth.” 

Edward E. Nourse, Bayfield, Wis., “ Evangelism the Test of Christianity.” 
[Excused.] 

Frederick J. Perkins, Fitchburg, Mass., “The Bible as a Text-Book in The- 
ology.” 

John S. Porter, Gilead, Conn., “ The Ministry of Letter-Writing.” 


Professor Bissell followed with a most spiritual address to the class 
on behalf of the Faculty; and the certificates were presented by Dr. 
Webb. An announcement was made of the new professors elected. 

The prizes were then announced as follows : 

William Thompson Fellowship, 1891-93, Edward E. Nourse, class of 1891. 

Graduate Scholarship, 1891-92, Carleton Hazen, class of 1891. 

Hartranft Prize, Evangelistic Theology, Edward E. Nourse, class of 1891. 

Greek Prize, Edward E. Nourse, class of 1891. 

Bennet Tyler Prize, Systematic Theology, James A. Blaisdell, class of 1892. 

Middle Year Prize Scholarship, Austin Hazen, class of 1893. 

William Thompson Prize, Hebrew, (divided,) Austin Hazen and Nicholas Van 
der Pyl, class of 1893; with honorable mention of Lutie R. Corwin and William 
C. Hawks. 

The Carew Lectures for the next year were also announced to be 
by Rev. Charles C. Stearns, of Hartford, Conn., their subject being 
“New Lights from Old Records of a Forgotten People, 
tion being to give some account of recent archxological discoveries 


” 


the inten- 


concerning the ancient Hittites. 


ON THE EVENING of April 22, the students entertained the Faculty and some 
other guests at supper in the dining hall. The tables were arranged in the form of 
a hollow square, and supplied with a varied abundance of good things. The bless- 
ing was asked by Professor Bissell. After the supper Mr. Maxwell, of the class of 
’ot, acted as toast-master. Mr. Phillips, of the Senior Class, was called on to speak of 
“The Other Classes,” and Mr. Latham, of the Middle Class, to respond concerning 
“The Senior Class.” Mr. Golder, of the Senior Class, was summoned to treat of 
“The Faculty,” and Mr. Johnson, of the Junior Class, read a poem on “ Our 
Hosts,” that is, the faculty of the culinary department. All these speeches were 
decidedly humorous. Mr. Livingston, of the Senior Class, spoke more seriously 
of “ Looking Forward.” Then the guests were called on, and felicitous responses 
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were made by Professor Zenos, by Dr. Storrs (who had just given his last lecture 
on Hygiene), by Dr. A. C. Thompson, and by Professor Taylor. Interspersed 
between the speeches were several selections by the Seminary quartette, under the 
lead of Mr. Sleeper. The whole affair was most admirably planned and success- 


fully carried out. 


AT THF REGULAR MEETING of the Student’s Association at the end of April, 
reports for the year were given by the various officers. The election for the com- 
ing year resulted as follows: President, J. A. Blaisdell; Vice-President, N. Van 
der Pyl; Secretary and Treasurer, A. Hazen, Jr.; Steward, G. A. Wilson; Book 
Agent, J. Q. A. Johnson; Laundryman, E. R. Latham; Editor of the REcorD, W. 
J. Tate. Standing Committees: Ath/etics, L. P. Hitchcock; Déning-Xoom, H. 
Holmes; Ushers, J. Q. A. Johnson; Reading-Room, B. W. Labaree; Music, H. 
D. Sleeper; Sickness, W. A. Estabrook; Pradential, H. B. Mason and A. F. 
Newell. 


FoR THE FIRST TIME in many years, the Seminary has been called upon to 
mourn the death of one of its students in the midst of his course. Mr. H. G. 
Papazian, of the incoming Middle Class, was taken suddenly sick on Saturday, May 
16. He was taken to the Hartford Hospital, so as to have the best of medical at- 
tendance, but his case was found to be almost hopeless, and, after a painful illness 
of only eight days, on Sunday, May 24, he passed away. His brother, Rev. M. G. 
Papazian, pastor of the Congregational Church in Rowley, Mass., was with him 
throughout his illness. The immediate cause of death was peritonitis, but an au- 
topsy revealed the fact that this was caused by perityphlitis, originating in the ver- 
miform appendage. A seed of a Turkish melon, eaten by Mr. Papazian nearly a 
year ago in his home in Armenia, was the irritating occasion of the whole. 

The funeral service was held at the hospital on Monday afternoon, May 25, and 
was attended by a small company of the Faculty and of students of all the classes. 
Professor Bissell read from the Scriptures, and spoke with much feeling of the 
suddenness and mystery of the bereavement, but emphasized the earnest Christian 
faith that upheld Mr. Papazian to the end as a reason for great thankfulness and 
joy, even in the midst of sorrow’ Rev. Dr. J. A. Hodge then offered prayer and 
pronounced the benediction. The remains were taken to Rowley for burial. 

Mr. Papazian was about thirty years of age. He graduated from Central 
Turkey College in 1885, and was a teacher for five years at Sivas. His eminent 
qualities led the missionaries in the field to encourage him to come to this country 
for special study, so as to fit him for still more efficient service. During his one 
year in the Seminary he won the general esteem and affection of both Faculty 
and students. In study he was faithful and persistent, even under great discourage- 
ments. His mind was keen and clear and singularly retentive. His eager earnest- 
ness in acquiring all kinds of knowledge was marked, and he easily obtained a 
high rank in his class. As aman and a Christian he displayed always a sincere 
and lovely spirituality, humble, trustful, noble, reverent. His death will be keenly 
felt by all who knew him, and will be a serious loss to the missionary work in 
Eastern Turkey, to which he eagerly anticipated returning after his graduation here. 


THE GRADUATING Cass this year held its last meeting together on Friday 
morning after the Anniversary. Immediately after, the dispersion began. The fol- 
lowing is as complete a list of the several destinations and occupations as we have 
been able to make. Clarke was ordained May 15, and is about to sail for his 
post under the A. B. C. F. M., at Samokove, Bulgaria, Cleaveland is settled at 
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Bolton, Conn. Golder is at Hartford. Hazen was appointed Graduate Scholar, 
and was to have spent next year at the Seminary, but has changed his plans. 
Hollister is settled at Wapping, Conn. Job is called to Harwinton, Conn. Living- 
ston will settle in South Egremont, Mass. Maxwell is settled over the First Church 
in Savannah, Ga. McClellan is Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Nashville, Tenn. 
Merriam remains at his home in Oakland, Cal., for the present. Nourse is at 
his home in Bayfield, Wis., and will go abroad as Thompson Fellow in the fall, if 
his father’s health will permit. Perkins will soon be ordained and set out for 
work at San Paulo, Brazil, under the Presbyterian Board. Perrin is at home at 
Berlin, Vt. Perry has charge of the new church at Lakeview, Mass. (near Worces- 
ter). Phillips is to settle over the Hope Church, South Worcester, Mass. Porter 
is at home at present, but is soon to leave for his work in Austria under the 
A. B.C. F. M. Sleeper spends the summer principally at Worcester, but keeps 
his organ at East Hartford; in the fall he will take special studies at the Seminary, 
preparatory to beginning work in the musical department of Beloit College, Janu- 
ary 1, 1892. Van Gieson plans to take a post-graduate course at the Seminary 
next year. Walker is at home at Newport, N. H. 


THE CHORAL UNION closed its eleventh season with a Third Festival on 
Monday and ‘Tuesday, May 4 and 5, in the Foot Guard Armory. The list of solo- 
ists included Mrs, Antonia Mielke, soprano, from the Metropolitan Opera House ; 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano, of Boston; Miss Carrie N. Doty, soprano, of 
Providence; Mrs. Julie E. Wyman, mezzo-soprano, of Chicago; Mr. William H. 
Rieger, tenor, of New York; Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone, of Boston; Mr. 
Myron W. Whitney, bass, of Boston; Mr. Felix Winternitz, violinist, of Boston. 
The instrumental forces were supplied by the Boston Festival Orchestra, 38 play- 
ers, with Mr. Emil Mollenhauer as concert-master. Both the Large Chorus and 
the Small Chorus participated. The conductors were Mr. Dudley Buck (the Large 
Chorus), Mr. E. N. Anderson (the Small Chorus), and Mr. Victor Herbert (orches- 
tral and solo members). 

The full programmes were as follows : 

FIRST CONCERT — MONBAY EVENING. 
1. Overture — “ Carneval Romain,” Aer/ioz. Orchestra. 
2. Aria, from “ Romeo and Juliet,” Gounod. Mr. Rieger. 
3. Part-Song—“ The Miller’s Wooing,” Faxing. Small Chorus. 
4. Aria, from “Samson and Delilah,” SazutSaézs. Mrs. Wyman. 
5. Song—“I’ma Roamer,” Alendel/ssohn, Mr. Whitney. 
6. Cantata —‘ Clarice of Eberstein,” Op. 97, Rheinberger. Miss Doty, Miss St. 
John, Mrs. Wyman, Mr. Rieger, and Small Chorus. 
7. Violin Solo—Cavatina, Raf Violins of the Orchestra in Unison. 
8. Aria, from “Cing Mars,” Gounod. Miss Doty. 
9. Aria —“ Qui sdegno,” A/ozart. Mr. Whitney. 
10. Part Songs—a. “Sweet night her veil is spreading,” Gounod. 6. “From 
Oberon in fairy-land,” Séevexs. Mr. Rieger and Small Chorus. 
6 “Bonne nuit,” AZassenet. Mrs. 


11. Songs—a. “Ouvre tes yeux bleus.’ 
Wyman. 
12. Suite—“ Peer Gynt,” Grieg. a. Daybreak. 6. Death of Aase. ¢. Anitra’s 
Dance. ad. The Imps chasing Peer Gynt. Orchestra. 
SECOND CONCERT — TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
1. Overture —“ Der Freischiitz,” Von Weber. Orchestra. 
Aria — “ Dich theure Halle,” from “ ‘Tannhauser,” /Vugner. Mrs. Mielke. 
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3. a. “Le dernier sommeil de la Vierge,” 4. Prélude to “Herodiade,” (new) 
Massenet. Orchestra. 

4. Symphony, No. 1, in B-flat, Op. 38, Schumann. Orchestra. 

5. Violin Fantasie —“ Othello,” H. W. Zrust. Mr. Winternitz. 

6. Songs—a. “ Liebestreu,” Brahms. 6. “ Friizhlingsnacht,” Schumann. Mrs. 
Mielke. 

7. Symphonic Poem —“ Les Préludes,” Zzszt, Orchestra. 


THIRD CONCERT — TUESDAY EVENING. 


Dudley Buck’s Oriental Oratorio, “ The Light of Asia,” first time in Hartford, 
conducted by the composer, with Miss Franklin as Yas6dhara, the Princess, Mr. 
Rieger as Siddartha, the Prince, and Mr. Meynas the King. 

The performances were uniformly excellent and captivating. Without attempt- 
ing an extended criticism, one or two noteworthy successes may be mentioned. 
On Monday evening, the principal features were the Rheinberger cantata, Mr. 
Whitney’s two appearances, Mrs. Wyman’s charming songs, and the orchestral 
suite of Grieg. Tuesday afternoon was doubtless the finest concert of the three in 
the perfection of every number, Mrs. Mielke and Mr. Winternitz securing real 
ovations, and the Schumann symphony and the “ Der Freischiitz” overture being 
splendidly done. Tuesday evening Mr. Buck’s appearance as conductor and com- 
poser was an event of the first importance, since he is a native of Hartford, but 
has not been here for many years. ‘The oratorio itself is a tuneful and poetic work, 
with many features that appeal toa popular audience. It received an excellent 
rendering, the chorus and orchestra being notably efficient. At the end of the per- 
formance, the chorus called out Mr. Camp and presented him with a baton in token 
of their appreciation of his success in rehearsing the work. 

The Festival as a whole proved a decided artistic success and secured general 
popular appreciation. It is a great pity, however, that there were enough empty 
seats at the first two concerts to prevent a financial success. The Annual Meeting 
of the Union was held in Hosmer Hall on Monday, May 25, at which time it ap- 
peared that the debt of $375 brought over into this season had been increased by 
the three musicales about $170, and by the Festival about $200, leaving a deficit at 
the end of the year of about $750. 

The new board of directors for the ensuing year include John S. Camp, 
Atwood Collins, Professor A. L. Gillett, President C. D. Hartranft, Charles A. 
Jewell, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, E. Scott Owen, Rev. Alfred T. Perry, Professor Waldo 
S. Pratt, and Dr. Gideon C. Segur. The officers elected by the directors are as 
follows: President, Atwood Collins; Vice-President, Charles A. Jewell; Secretary, 
Frank B. Gay; Treasurer, F. A. Searle; Auditor, J. P. Comstock; Registrar, 
F. H. Forbes; Librarian, Edwin H. Tucker; Executive Committee, Dr. E, B. 
Hooker, E. S. Owen, W. S. Pratt, C. C. Stearns, 


THE SCHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS, owing to the serious inroads made by 
sickness on the ranks of both its teachers and its students, has had a somewhat 
broken and anxious first year. But it is a cause for great satisfaction that, through 
the generous and intelligent interest in its welfare shown by the Faculty and the 
Trustees of the Seminary and by other friends, it has been enabled to close the sea- 
son free of debt and with a far better assurance, in every way, for the future than 
it has ever had. Plans for the second year are now being matured, promising 
steady and healthful growth. The total number of students has been forty-nine, 
studying with eight different instructors. The work in vocal music proved so popu- 
lar that a supplementary course of Jessons was called for, and is now in progress. 














